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THE T SQUARES. 

philologus bbown. — (Concluded.) 

" History says sweet Rosamond of poison died that day, 
But in an ancient missal we are told she ran away" 

Parry's Songs. 

" I pbeoetve now," remarked the Steel T Square, " how 
necessary it is for a T Square to know something of the history 
of the profession. I have lived in the delusion that all archi- 
tects held the same opinion as our master, Tom Pinch, and 
operated upon the same principles. This, however, appears not 
'to be the case, or at all events, was not the rase at the time 
you speak of. I should like to hear from y on, whether your 
friend Philologus was ths rule or the exception in those days." 

" I take pleasure in stating," replied the Linden Square, 
" that, although Philologus was the rule, there existed at differ- 
ent times many noble exceptions, and when you take into con- 
sideration, that, for generations, the services of an architect 
were almost entirely superfluous in this country, you will not 
be surprised at the existence, of Mr. Brown, nor at the fact that 
he found patrons to employ him. "When the people began to 
acquire wealth they soon discovered tastes to gratify, and then 
Philologus began to be unserviceable ; men, like our master, Mr. 
Pinch, were received with open arms, and the very best archi- 
tectural monuments of the country were intrusted to them." 

" And pray how is it, that our master, in spite of his exten- o 
sive practice, ia but indifferently well off?" inquired, the Steel 



" That condition of things is a legacy of Philologus. Ton 
see Philologus could undertake work without limit; — when the 
general outline of the building was drawn, which was easily 
accomplished in a day or two — all buildings being made nearly 
alike — he did not exert himself much more in the way of detail 
drawings. Moreover, the consciousness that he could add but 
little by his exertions to the intrinsic value of a building, 
prompted him to demand but a trifling compensation in order 
to induce owners to employ an architect at all, it being then 
considered quite practicable to do without one altogether ; thus 
people are in the habit of paying such compensation to an archi- 
tect as is hardly sufficient to refund his outlay in paper and 
other materials. It is true that people have improved much in 
this respect, but in the work done by Tom Pinch, when com- 
pared with the work done by Philologus Brown, the difference 
far exceeds the increased liberality of his patrons. Brown did 
nothing, and lived in genteel poverty ; our master Tom works 
hard and makes but a bare living. Besides, the Browns are 
not all dead yet, and the followers in their footsteps are by no 
means inconsiderable in numbers : moreover, many of Brown's 
patrons, or their successors, are yet in existence, and they are 
very industrious in preaching the practical man and condemning 
as visionary what they cannot comprehend. But now let me 
return to my story. The last four years of Brown's profes- 
sional life were days of many disappointments and few jobs. 
Brown's contemporaries were dropping off one by one, to make 
room for younger men who had made architecture a study. It 
is true Brown had never associated with his contemporaries on 
a footing of professional cordiality ; but he found a consolation 
in their shortcomings, and it required no impossible stretch of his 
imagination to indulge the conceit that he surpassed them in 
his architectural efforts. Instead of resting on bis laurels, he 
had to compete with younger, more vigorous and better edu- 



cated minds under a patronage becoming daily more refined in 
taste and more critical in judgment. There was to Brown a fear- 
ful increase of clergymen of the type I mentioned before, also 
formidable committees composed of individuals who had travelled 
abroad ; there were publio spirited gentlemen who discovered 
in architecture a powerful element of moral influence — men 
who admitted that, when the necessity of shelter is satisfied, 
there arises the necessity of beauty and expression in outline 
and detail. The question was raised about the same same time 
as to whether a temple is a fit building for a Custom house ; 
and if so, no manner of logical reasoning could make it at the 
same time the type of a church, a palace, a cottage, a state- 
house, and a jail. The Church and her enlightened clergy were 
the first to throw off the thralldom of temple architecture with 
its train of orders, and practical men and ignorance and bad 
taste, — and the whole Amerioan public is following her glorious 
example.. It is true some few of Brown's old patrons remained 
faithful to him in bis adversity, and condoled with him upon 
the degeneraoy of the time. The most conspicuous amongst 
these were a Mr. "Van Trump, an old Knickerbocker, and Mr. 
Muggins, his favorite parson, the particular friend of Sarah 
Jane, his wife. Van Trump said that * people were degenerating 
rapidly, and the days of republican simplicity were fast pass- 
ing away.' There was his friend, Mr. Gray, a man of taste ; he 
— Van Trump — had vainly endeavored to induce Gray to em- 
ploy Philologus to design for him a country-house, which he 
proposed to erect on the Hudson Eiver ; but ' No,' said Van 
Trump; 'he must go to Borne new-fangled arobitect, who put 
the moBt absurd notions in his head, — an architect who thinks 
a country-house ought to be constructed differently from a city- 
house, and ought to have some reference to the situation and the 
surrounding landscape, the material it is- built of, and how it 
ought to be diversfied in its outline, — ought to represent in its ex- 
terior the different apartments contained in the interior, and a 
whole lot of stuff like that. Gray says that he has observed some- 
thing of the kind abroad, and believes every word that is told 
him. Now, Brown, what do you think about it?' Brown said 
' he would never impose any such nonsense on his oustomers; and 
if people will be fools, let them suffer for it. Be was a man of 
common sense, and could reason as well as any one. What is 
handsome is handsome, whether it is in town or in the country, 
and what ain't, ain't. As to the surrounding landscape" — he 
should like to know whether the five orders could be altered 
on account of a parcel of trees I And what he thought the 
greatest humbug was, that the material had anything to do 
with the design. "Whether a Doric or a Corinthian column is 
made of stone or wood there is no difference in it; besides, 
people paint their houses over every few years, and paint them 
what they like ; at one lime a man wants it white marble ; — 
well, he paints it white marble ; the next time he wants it 
brown stone, then he paints it brown stone. Be couldn't 
see how the architect could know what color the house 
would be painted ten years hence. As to diversifying the 
outline of the exterior, there f is nothing cheaper nor better 
than a square house, with a hall in the middle, and a set 
of rooms on each side — a verandah all round, say, painted 
white, with red window-sashes, and green blinds. If a man 
has any fancy,— well, he might put Borne balconies to the 
attic windows; but then he don't like to see them at one or two 
windows; if there are balconies, let us have balconies all round 
— so as not to spoil the symmetry of the building. I have seen 
very nice houses of the kind,' continued Brown, l with a por- 
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tico, front and rear, and a kitchen on one side, and a dining- 
room on the other, bnilt in like a wing, which looked very -well 
indeed. An observatory on tbe top, in the centre of the build- 
ing, adds much to its beauty, and if a man js fond of colors, the 
observatory might be painted green, the roof in bine and red 
stripes.' Van Trump remarked that 'Them were exactly hia 
sentiments, only he would suggest a colonnade instead of a 
verandah ; he was very fond of colonnades ; he had one both in 
front and in the rear of liis country-seat, and also one to his 
stable — a great convenience to drive under of a hot day.' 
Brown highly commended Mr. Van Trump's taste. He thought 
that a stable ought to he painted as much like the house as possi- 
ble, in order to harmonize with it. It ought not to be in the 
same order; he would have the house Corinthian, and the 
stable Doric ; the lodge and the farm-house might then, with 
propriety, be built in the Ionic order, and the barn and corn- 
cribs in the Tuscan.' Muggins said, that ' since Trinity Church 
was built the devil bad had plentiful harvests in this country. 
Popery was stalking through the streets of New York iu broad 
daylight. The churches were built so full of ornament inside 
that people would be afraid to shout in them, and he knew for 
certain that steeples, chimes and organs were death to spiritual 
devotion. Not satisfied with our old-fashioned meeting-houses 
where there is nothing to distract the attention from the minis- 
ter, they build gorgeous churches, with stained-glass windows, 
tiled floors, canopies, communion-tables, organs, and other 
abominations of the kind.' He concluded that the American 
people are on their way towards a place of extraordinary high 
temperature, all the consequence of an educated clergy and 
foreign architects. He believed that these architects did not 
understand their trade; * There was Trinity Church aod St. 
George's Church, -both, literal copies of St. Paul's in London, 
and Dr. Oheever's was the exact fac-simile of the Alhambra in 
Constantinople, or somewhere else.' Mr. Brown thought ' It 
could not be quite so bad, so long as the Christian church had 
such a pillar as the Rev. Mr. Muggins, and he hoped to build a 
large meeting-house for the reverend gentleman some of these 
days. He would engage that there should be nothing on tbe 
inside of the building to attract the attention of the people, nor 
on the outside neither for that matter, nor to influence them 
either one way or the other.' " 

"Mr. Brown, about that time, heard from his son who had 
been jn California for several years, and had made '.a pite' He 
sent home to his father a liberal quantity of ounces, and offered 
a similar remittance quarterly if his father would give up the 
trade. Brown was willing and anxious to do so, and eagerly 
accepted the offer. In less than two months the effects of Mr. 
Brown were sold at auction, and he reserved nothing but 
Nicholson, which book he proposed to keep on his parlor- table, 
ta maintain before him some memento of his profession. I, 
myself, was put up in a lot with the coal-box, and was bought 
at a mere nominal price by Mr. Pinch." 

"And what became of Mr. Brown after you left him?" 
inquired the Steel T Square. 

" The termination of his eventful life was as curious and re- 
markable as his architectural career had proved to be. One 
would naturally suppose that he died quietly in his bed, of old 
age ; but not so ; it was reserved for him to fall, like all heroes, 
upon the battlefield — to die in harness, as the saying is. When 
Philologus Brown first retired from business, he had a notion 
that he would remove to the country and there end his days in 
serene repose. He selected a fine level spot on the northern 



.part of Long Island, where there were no shade trees, and 
there built a small square building, with 'no nonsense about it,' 
as he often expressed himself. In that house he resided for two 
or three years, when he found that his active mind could not 
bear to be cooped up in a country place. He felt an irresistible 
longing for bricks and mortar, and for the companions of his 
youth, for something to do. He accordingly sold his place, re- 
turned to his old lodgings in New York, and from that time 
forward you could see him daily at 12 o'clock wending his way 
down to the Mechanics Exchange, to meet his cronies, the 
builders. His former reputation as an eminently practical man 
enabled him to do his cronies a turn now and then by recom- 
mending them to his friends and former patrons, an operation 
which brought an honest penny and innumerable drinks. One 
morning he had procured for his friend John Olearstuff quite a 
fat job with Mr. Van Trump. He met Joho at the Exchange, 
as usual, when Clearstuff informed him of the prosperous result 
of his introduction to Mr. Van Trnmp. After gently squeezing 
Mr. Brown's hand, during which operation a ten-dollar bill 
mysteriously changed owners, he invited Philologus to have 
Bome oysters and fixings. They went and took some oysters 
raw by way of exciting an appetite; then they took some 
stewed, then some roasted, and finally another dish of pickled;" 
it is, perhaps, unnecessary to mention that they washed them 
down with various glasses of brandy and water, without any 
water in it, and in place of this a little more brandy — a peculiar 
style of mixing the liquor which Philologus was very fond of. 
'*Now, suppose,' says John, 'suppose Philologus, you take 
another dozen raw, and another glass of brandy and water.' 
' Well, I don't know but I will,' said Brown ; * I feel so remark- 
ably well to-day, — I shouldn't mind taking another.' And 
another dozen he took, and also another toddy — and it was the 
last he swallowed in this vale of tears. It was rumored next 
day that Philologus Brown, the ex-architect, had been poisoned 
eating oysters. It was supposed that the oysters contained a 
subtle poison during that season, inasmuch as a man by the 
name of John Olearstuff was also laid up in bed, although not 
fa.tally sick. A post-mortem examination showed the presence 
of sixty-two large oysters, preserved in brandy, sufficient to 
convince an intelligent jury that he died of poison contained in 
oysters, and the sale of oysters was consequently interfered with 
for the balance of the season. Thns ended Philologus Brown. 
"When stairs would support him no longer, he made a living 
on diameters, and finally died of oysters — a warning to men in 
life and in death, that whatever we undertake should be tho- 
roughly digested, if we are to come off victorious in the end. 
Now, this is all I can tell you about Philologus Brown ; the 
next time I will give you an account of Mr. Gray, the Man of 
Taste." 



" The idea of amazons is supposed to have originated from 
the unusual deference paid to women among several tribes ac- 
counted barbarous, everything contrary to established custom 
seeming as a kind of prodigy. The Greeks discovered amazons 
wherever they saw men governed by a female, or women doing 
the usual work of men." The prophet Jeremiah must have 
entertained similar views, for he says, " How long wilt thou 
go about, O thou backsliding daughter? for the Lord hatb 
created a new thing on the earth, a woman shall compass a 
man." 



